SEIYID   AHMED   BIN  ABIBEKR

Shihiris in Zanzibar and die word Hadhrami was not often heard, but
when it was used it meant a man from the interior. Shihiris did not
belong to society in Zanzibar. More even than the Indians they seemed
men apart. It appears, in die East, that when you do not have Jews you
have Hadhramis or Chinese and all are alike in dieir exclusiveness. In
Zanzibar the Hadhramis traded and made their money from the rest of us,
but diey did not look on Zanzibar as their home and kept themselves largely
to themselves. None the less they claimed that their ancestors were the
pioneers of colonization in East Africa and certainly their connection was
an ancient one, for they are among the descendants of Saba and Himyar.
They also claim to have spread the Sunni tenets. Trade is their principal
strong point and diey took a large share in the slave trade: in 1876 they were
described as the largest slave holders in Zanzibar. But it was not only with
trading that they occupied diemselves, for certainly since the early part of
the nineteenth century many have entered the service of the Sultaa as
soldiers and also as Liwalis, Qadhis, treasurers and clerks, In modern
times they have maintained a reputation as soldiers, for many from Zanzibar
fought and died in WavelTs Arab Rifles.

Best of all the Hadhramis in my time was one of the older generation,
the chief of the Sunni Qadhis in Zanzibar town. Seiyid Ahmed bin Abibekr
bin Sumeit al 'Alawi was a jurist of renown. His legal opinion was sought
from afar and he had been decorated by the Sultan of Turkey and by the
Khedive. More dian that, he was a broad-minded kindly cleric, with a
ready humour and racy perception of a characteristic kind. There was a
good-natured twinkle in his eyes when he spoke, and a kindly smile was
rarely absent from his fine ascetic features as he stroked his long white
beard. I do not suppose he ever had an unkind thought or did an unkind
deed. I think his funeral was the most moving I ever attended. I was
private secretary" to His Highness the Sultan at the time and as his repre-
sentative followed dose behind the bier. The crowds were estimated at
spme twenty thousand, from all classes of the population, though most
were poor. Many, rich and poor, were in genuine tears. I diink that many
of us were feeling the gap there would be, that we should not see again that
familiar figure in pale blue robe and Hadhrami Seiyid's embroidered cap
and dose-bound turban of white passing on his daily journey to and from
the law courts, I had met Seiyid Ahmed feequendy for we served on a
commission together. The Ktde Swahili children learned their Quraa in*
Arabic and understood not a word of it* Our task was to make recoimnm-